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tration, Douglas, and himself. He did not know that this latest mani-
festation of territorialism was pushing the nation over the precipice
into disunion.9
IV
National repercussions were already manifest. Governor Walker had
had another bout of illness at George Sanders's, but he was now starting
for the East, November 17. He had hoped to go three weeks sooner, but
Buchanan had insisted that he remain until the convention was through;
and then the second attack had delayed him further. He was going in
no pleasant frame of mind. Not only his finances were suffering, but
his political fortunes were endangered by Kansas. He had been unable
to secure Democratic control of the territory. In working to persuade
the free-state people to vote and to recognize the authority of his gov-
ernment, he had roused southern opposition against himself. When
he had thrown out the election returns he had increased the opposition
to a point where it was likely to cause southern Senators to vote against
his confirmation.
Just where did he stand ? Like Reeder and Geary before him, he was
going to Washington to find out. His fate was precarious, for old
charges long slumbering were being revived against his personal hon-
esty, and his enemy, Jacob Thompson, always had the ear of the Presi-
dent. Would the Senate confirm him ? Finally, whether he realized it
or not, he, like his predecessors, was fleeing from the frightening be-
havior of the territorials. He had been forced to live through nerve-
racking experiences. Twice he had been in the midst of civil war. He
had been defied and threatened. Calhoun had triumphed over him. In
so much he had failed.
In Washington President Buchanan had been anxiously waiting the
outcome. Reassured by Walker's letters of October 10, he had written
a friendly and congratulatory reply shortly after their receipt, October
22.10 Also he had granted Walker's leave of absence, probably without
realizing the hardship which his order for delay had occasioned. He
was busy at his annual message and was sharing with much of the
nation the dismay created by the panic of 1857, which was then at its